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SLAVERY-SOUTHERN  RESOURCES, 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  KEITT  said:  The  tendency  of  political 
movements  in  the  United  States  is  to  the  forma- 
tion of  geographical  parties.  Even  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  foretold -this,  and  prophesied 
its  dissolving  influence  upon  the  Federal  Union. 
The  rivalry  of  local  interests,  the  conflict  of  dif- 
ferent social  systems,  and  the  illicit  operations  of 
the  Government,  stimulated  this  lurking  antago- 
nism, and  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
given  it  a  swift  and  ominous  maturity.  It  meets 
us  at  every  point  of  the  political  compass,  and  is 
not  to  be  bound  by  treacherous  compromises,  or 
quieted  by  sentimental  invocations.  Pious  con- 
servatives may  exhaust  their  lachrymose  appeals, 
and  needy  demagogues  may  shout  around  the 
chariot-wheels  of  the  Union;  but  they  will  find 
that  coming  issues  are  to  be  met  and  shaped  by 
other  men  than  they,  who  have  wasted  the  pres- 
tige and  huckstered  off  the  glories  of  the  Union 
like  corrupt  shoe-leather. 

Old  men  who  learn  nothing,  and  young  men 
who  dream  everything,  foretold  the  advent  of  a 
political  millennium  at  the  election  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan. Is  the  halcyon  period  dawning  upon  us  ? 
Why,  sir,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  is 
already  renewed  with  increased  bitterness  and 
pertinacity.  This  controlling  element  of  discord, 
instead  of  being  "  crushed  out,"  is  concentrated 
and  exacerbated.  Deliberate  calmness  and  dis- 
passionate judgment  "are  gravely  preparing — it 
may  be  unconsciously — the  issues  and  achieve- 
ments of  a  new  condition  of  things. 

A  glance  at  the  rise  and  progress  of  Abolition- 
ism (I  mean  Black  Republicanism,  Free-Soilism, 


Wilmot-provisoism,  &c,  for  they  are  practical- 
ly the  same)  will  illustrate  its  future  and  show 
the  danger  which  threatens  the  Union.  Within 
twenty  years  it  has  assumed  a  party  organiza- 
tion; and  moving  on  with  the  unity  and  identity 
of  antique  Fate,  it  now  controls  the  authorities 
often  States,  occupies  every  avenue  to  the  publie 
mind,  and  makes  the  lecture-room,  the  press,  and 
the  pulpit,  tributary  to  its  savage  propagandism. 
There  are  organized  Abolition  societies  in  Great 
Britain,  and  organized  Abolition  societies  in  the 
United  States,  in  open  and  active  cooperation 
with  each  other.  These  foreign  societies  have 
sent  their  agents  and  orators  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  have  been  in  correspondence  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  Government  of  Great 
Britain  has  declared  its  countenance  of  its  own 
Abolition  societies  in  a  manner  offensive  to  this 
Government;  and  the  statute-books  of  some  of 
the  free  States  are  filled  with  laws  practically 
annulling  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  without 
which  the  South  would  never  have  been  wooed, 
into  the  Federal  compact.  The  first  treaty  of 
annexation  with  Texas  was  defeated  by  Aboli- 
tionism, and  its  emissaries  in  the  South  for  years 
have  been  instigating  to  insurrection  and  arson. 
With  its  malignant  intent  thus  displayed,  appeal- 
ing to  every  low  passion,  and  intrenched  behind 
the  authorities  often  States,  what  has  the  South 
to  expect?  If  she  submits  to  this  vulgar  tyranny, 
her  soil  will  be  filled  with  scathed  and  blackened 
ruins,  and  the  Government  will  be  established 
upon  the  usurpation  of  her  rights,  the  insecurity 
of  her  social  peace,  and  the  insignificance  of  her 
people,. 
As  the  dispute  between  the  North  and  the 


South  is  concentrated  upon  the  question  of  slavery, 
I  shall  offer  some  general  reflections  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery;  and  as  it  also  tends  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  I  shall  examine  the 
resources  of  the  South,  and  her  ability  to  maintain 
a  separate  and  independent  government. 

First,  upon  the  question  of  slavery:  The  study 
of  several  years,  devoted  to  the  earliest  traditions 
of  races,  the  written  records  of  societies,  and  the 
comparative  legislations  of  antiquity,  has  con- 
vinced my  mind  that  slavery  is  a  primordial  fact, 
rooted  in  the  origin  of  things.  As  a  corollary 
to  this,  it  may  safely  be  deduced,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  laborers  and  mechanics  in  organized  so- 
cieties was  the  result  of  the  partial  and  pro- 
gressive emancipation  of  slaves. 

Modern  thinkers,  who  have  made  it  their  study 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  laboring  and 
mechanical  classes,  have  done  so  without  any 
clear,  special,  and  proper  data.  They  have  over- 
looked, through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  their 
connection  with  the  remoter  past,  have  taken 
them  up  in  their  present  condition  without  heed 
to  their  former  state,  and  have  avoided  to  inquire 
whether  they  were  in  the  past  what  they  are  in 
the  present.  They  have  applied  no  key  to  open 
their  historical  precedents  and  explain  their  social 
significance.  They  turn  around  them  in  a  species 
of  Popilian  circle,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  grasp 
at  the  full  bearing  of  their  condition,  through  the 
unsubstantial  help  of  sentimental  ideologies.  They 
know  not  whence  they  came,  and  hence  they 
know  not  whither  they  tend. 

The  laboring  classes  assuredly  can  claim  a 
special  history,  or  rather  they  have,  in  the  gen- 
eral existence  of  society,  a  proper  and  distinct 
destiny,  the  evolutions  of  which  constitute  a 
special  history,  and  teach  us  under  what  condi- 
tions, and  at  what  periods,  those  classes  appeared, 
gathered  together,  and  spread  along  the  highways 
of  civilized  mankind. 

A  twofold  reason  seems  to  have  hitherto  de- 
layed the  full  transcript  of  that  history.  The 
former  is,  that  modern  societies  have  just  reached 
thatpointof  social  revolutions  in  which  the  work- 
ing classes  have  acquired  sufficient  development 
and  importance  to  enforce  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernments and  solicit  the  inquiries  of  statesmen. 
The  second  is,  that  history  is  shaking  off  the 
trappings  of  fable  and  legend  in  which  antiquity 
has  wrapped  its  traditions— a  condition  in  which 
it  was  left  by  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages, 
until  the  philosophical  analysis  of  later  days  bent 
itself  to  sunder  the  fictions  of  its  poetry  from  the 
logic  of  its  events.  '  Therefore,  on  one  side,  gov- 
ernments have  come  to  suspect  that,  beyond  the 


difficulties  inherent  to  all  human  devices,  there  is 
some  obstacle  in  their  mechanism  which  period- 
ically brings  its  wheels  to  a  stop;  while  histo- 
rians have  entered  upon  the  discovery  that  we 
stand  in  presence  of  an  immense  social  fact,  which 
they  have  forgotten  to  note  in  the  books  which 
they  miscall  histories,  and  which,  overlooking 
the  million  masses,  are  almost  exclusively  filled 
with  narratives  of  battles  and  the  names  of  cap- 
tains, statesmen,  and  kings.  Hence  it  is  that 
these  laboring  classes,  at  the  present  moment,  and 
with  stubborn  energy,  are  knocking  at  the  portals 
of  learning  and  the  doors  of  Government,  asking 
the  former  for  their  original  records  and  the  latter 
for  their  daily  bread. 

When  that  history  is  faithfully  written  it  will 
show  that  these  classes  were  freely  and  progress- 
ively formed  like  other  elements  of  society;  that 
through  the  varied  vicissitudes  of  life,  their  con- 
dition, like  that  of  other  elements  of  society,  has 
gone  on  improving  from  century  to  century;  that 
their  position  in  antiquity  was  incomparably  in- 
ferior to  that  allotted  to  them  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  forelaid  the  way  for  the  superior 
estate  of  the  working  classes  of  the  present  time; 
and  lastly,  that  the  condition  of  the  operative  is 
a  consistent,  moral,  and  legitimate  condition — a 
condition  which  has  grown  up  in  the  harmony 
of  things  without  violence  and  constraint  —  a 
condition  evolved  through  the  sequel  of  timev, 
according  to  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and  involving 
neither  hardship,  cruelty,  nor  tyranny  —  a  con- 
dition which  rises  up  into  origin  and  duration, 
in  the  testimonies  of  its  present  and  the  indica- 
tions of  its  future,  as  an  essential  portion  of  the 
general  system  of  human  societies,  and  a  har- 
monic note  in  the  great  concert  of  the  wants,  the 
sorrows,  the  pleasures,  and  the  destinies  of  all. 

This  condition,  (I  speak  of  it  historically,) 
however  galling  it  may  be  to  human  pride  to  reveal 
its  origin,  traces  its  primal,  universal,  and  abso- 
lute cause  to  former  emancipations  of  slaves.  His- 
tory tells  us,  also,  that  when  the  working  classes 
stepped  out  of  the  condition  of  bondage,  by  the 
process  of  emancipation,  they  branched  into  four 
recurring  subdivisions— the  hireling,  the  beggar, 
the  thief,  and  the  prostitute— which  have  no  gen- 
eral existence  in  slave  countries,  unless  there, 
have  been  a  commencement  of  emancipation. 
The  necessity  of  raiment  and  food,  which  are  the 
main  wants  of  animal  life,  being  the  motive 
which  leads  the  hireling  to  work,  the  pauper  to 
beg,  the  thief  to  plunder,  and  the  prostitute  to 
degrade  herself,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  why 
these  four  conditions,  as  a  general  thing,  should 
not  exist  under  the  system  of  slavery,  in  which 


all  have  the  necessaries  of  life  —  the  master  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  master;  the  slave  by  reason 
that  he  is  a  slave.  There  are  no  mercenaries,  nor 
beggars,  nor  thieves,  nor  prostitutes,  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  tribes,  because  the  slavery 
which  reigned  in  the  days  of  Abraham  stands 
now  in  its  almost  primitive  integrity. 

The  scope  of  my  argument  will  not  allow  me 
to  examine  and  state  with  precision  at  what 
time  we  are,  among  western  nations,  to  date  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  out  of  which  the  working 
classes  have  sprung.  Still  there  are  two  important 
facts  with  which  that  emancipation  is  linked — 
^he  former  is,  that  there  is  no  example  before  the 
Christian  era  of  systematic  emancipations^  made 
in  numbers  by  the  ancients  in  the  name  and 
under  pretense  of  .any  moral  and  philanthropic 
principle ;  whilst  alj  emancipations  were  accident- 
ally made,  and  then  with  special  reference  to 
individual  recipients  of  the  boon.  Indeed,  it  may 
strictly  be  said  that  the  Pagan  philosophers,  with- 
out exception,  were  unanimous  in  viewing  slavery 
as  a  legitimate  and  normal  element  of  society, 
from  the  days  of  Aristotle,  who  terms  children 
"the  living  instruments  of  their  fathers,"  to 
Plato,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  laws,  expatiates 
approvingly  on  two  lines  of  Homer,  which  say, 
"that  slaves  claim  but  one  half  of  a  human  soul." 
There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  variance  from  this 
unanimity  of  ancient  philosophers  on  the  law- 
fulness of  slavery,  and  that  variance  from  other- 
wise recorded  opinions  we  find  in  the  writings 
of  a  Jewish  author.  Flavius  Josephus  states  that 
there  were  among  his  people  three  great  philo- 
sophical sects  which  stood  without  the  text  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  is  the  first  written  record 
of  slavery — the  Pharisees,  the  Saducees,  and  the 
Essenians;  the  latter  of  which  had  community  of 
property,  and  regarded  "  all  men  to  be  naturally 
equal."  This  sect,  however,  was  obscure,  num- 
bering only  about  four  thousand  adepts  about 
the  close  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  verging  on  the 
advent  of  Christianity;  yet,  though  they  asserted 
this  dogma  of  human  equality  in  theory,  in  prac- 
tice they  assailed  it. 

The  second  fact  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
which  is  a  consequence  of  the  former,  consists 
in  this,  that  antiquity  offers  no  instances  of  those 
crises  which  so  frequently  convulse  the  working 
classes  in  modern  times.  This  fact  may  be 
readily  apprehended  when  we  come  to  reflect, 
that  the  emancipation  of  individuals  taking  place 
in  limited  numbers  only,  the  soil  absorbed  them 
before  they  could  spread  over  the  surface  of 
society.  The  free  working  population,  before 
the   Christian  era,  was  comparatively  scanty; 


whilst  the  records  of  legislation  show  that  in  the 
year  337  after  Christ,  the  thirty-five  corporations 
of  trades,  which  are  defined  in  the  law  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  (Codex  Theodosianus,  lib. 
xiv,  tit.  iii,  lex.  7,)  had  all  their  mechanical  work 
performed  by  the  agency  of  slaves.  The  num- 
ber of  free  operatives  was  very  restricted  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
even  through  the  first  four  centuries  which  fol- 
lowed its  establishment;  and  this  relative  scarcity 
was  in  the  ratio  of  the  small  number  of  freed  men 
who  were  turned  upon  society  in  the  pursuit  of 
self-remunerating  toil. 

The  JErarium  Publicum,  our  modern  Treasury 
Department,  had  slaves,  and  derived  an  indirect 
revenue  from  them  by  committing  the  public 
works  to  their  hands.  Contractors  hired  out 
slaves,  and  trades  corporations  had  their  privi- 
leges improved  by  the  labor  of  their  work -shops, 
teeming  with  slaves  owned  by  themselves,  or 
hired  from  the  treasury. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  also,  that  professional  beg- 
gars were  very  scarce.  The  works  of  antiquity 
which  have  come  down  to  us  indulge  in  many 
a  jibe  in  relation  to  parasites,  high-life  beggars, 
but  make  no  mention  of  street  mendicants.  I 
confirm  my  opinion  by  the  fact  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  an  instance  in  Pagan  antiquity 
of  one  city  that  ever  founded  an  almshouse  to- 
feed  the  poor,  or  an  hospital  to  tend  the  sick  at 
need.  One  of  the  constitutions  of  Justinian,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  year  530,  is  a  precious  document 
on  this  score.  Whilst  it  goes  into  a  minute 
enumeration  of  all  expenditures  for  public  pur- 
poses, chargeable  upon  the  various  municipalities 
of  the  empire,  even  from  the  warming  of  baths  to 
the  scavenging  of jakes,  there  is  not  a  single  allu- 
sion to  any  hospital  or  asylum,  whether  for  the 
mendicant,  the  infirm,  the  worn  out,  or  diseased 
working  man. 

This,  however,  is  of  easy  solution  upon  the 
general  fact,  that  in  the  organization  of  ancient 
society,  as  on  our  southern  plantations,  every 
slaveholder  had  an  infirmary  for  the  care  of  his 
slaves.  The  Roman  master  had  also  a  domestic 
jail.  Now,  as  emancipation  never  entirely  sun- 
dered the  bonds  between  the  slave  and  the  master, 
and  as  the  latter  continued  to  hold  a  right  over 
the  succession  of  his  freedmen,  erected ;into  a 
client,  even  so  could  the  client  upon  occasion  have 
recourse  to  the  munificence  of  his  master,  atten- 
uated into  a  patron,  and  appeal  to  him,  with  every 
assurance,  whether  in  case  of  sickness,  or  the 
event  of  impoverishment.  Those,  therefore,  who 
might  constitute  the  body  of  compulsory  beggars, 
or  worn-out  operatives,  in  ancient  society,  neces- 
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sarily  issuing  from  the  body  of  emancipated 
slaves,  returned  to  the  charge  of  the  head  of  the 
gens,  or  family,  whose  retainers  they  continued 
to  be,  and  consequently  did  not  require  that  sys- 
tem of  public  providence,  which  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  modern  times,  steadily  eating  its 
dissolving  way  into  the  body  of  society.  This 
view  of  the  question  is  not  a  mere  inference;  the 
xpartula,  or  dole,  which  the  wealthy  patron  had 
daily  distributed  to  his  pauper  clients,  shows  that 
it  rests  upon  a  fact.  The  existence  and  lawful- 
ness of  domestic  prisons  is  sufficiently  established 
by  the  fact  that  the  right  of  domestic  prisons 
was  only  abolished  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the 
year  388,  by  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and 
Arcn.dius,  and  by  a  law  of  Justinian  in  the  year 
529  over  the  Western  Empire;  but  the  prohibition 
even  then,  was  limited  to  cities  and  villages,  and 
the  use  of  private  jails  continued  in  the  late  fundia, 
or  large  estates,  cultivated  by  the  praidial  slaves. 
It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these 
reflections,  to  touch  upon  the  mode  in  which  sla- 
very was  organized,  but  only  to  examine  and  ex- 
pose some  of  the  vestiges  of  slavery  in  antiquity. 
Taking  history  in  its  sources  before  they  were 
stirred  up  and  disturbed  by  fanciful  systems  and 
theories,  we  find  numerous,  deep,  and  unmis- 
takable traces  of  two  classes  of  men  which,  in 
every  country,  appear  in  the  framework  of  every 
society.  Of  these  classes  of  men,  one  is  that  of 
the  masters,  the  other  that  of  the  slaves.  The 
former  possesses,  the  latter  is  possessed.  This 
is  a  universal  fact.  There  were  masters  and 
slaves  among  the  Hebrews,  with  their  relations 
marked  out  and  defined  by  the  direct  legislation 
of  God  himself.  There  were  such  among  the 
Greeks,  (see  the  Illiad  and  Odyssey  passim;)  there 
were  such  among  the  Romans,  (Justinian  Insti- 
tutes;) there  were  such  among  the  Germans, 
(Tacitus,  Customs  of  the  Germans;)  there  were 
such  among  the  Gauls,  (Caesar;)  there  were  such 
among  the  Saxons,  (Turner's  Anglo-Saxons, 
Thierry's  Conquest  of  England,  Doomsday 
Book;)  there  were  such  among  the  French  up 
to  the  twelfth  century,  (Assizes  of  Jerusalem;) 
and  there  were  such  among  the  Prussians  as  late 
as  the  year  1750,  (General  Code  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia,  tit.  5,  art.  196,  197.) 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  all  time,  and  in 
every  country ,  is  a  great  historical  fact,  the  proofs 
of  which  are  everywhere,  in  every  book,  in  every 
poem,  in  every  history,  in  every  code  to  which 
man  may  have  access.  It  is  clear  that  this  fact 
of  slavery,  from  all  the  testimonies  connected 
with  it,  is  most  ancient — so  ancient,  indeed,  that, 
running  in  every  stream  of  time,  it  cannot  be 


traced  to  any  clear  fountain  head.  It  is  lost  in 
the  mist  of  ages,  in  common  with  the  most 
essential  rudiments  of  society,  viz:  the  institution 
of  marriage,  and  the  individualizing  of  property. 
Slavery  is  already  subsisting  when  the  institu- 
tions of  nations  come  to  be  framed.  Centuries 
after  the  existence  of  Abraham,  Moses  gave  laws 
to  the  Hebrews,  embracing  the  establishment  of 
slavery;  and  yet  Abraham  and  his  cotempora- 
ries,  when  there  was  no  other  law  than  the  oral 
law  of  the  covenant  passed  directly  between  God 
and  themselves,  had  their  slaves  in  their  tents 
and  in  their  fields.  Homer  preceded  the  historical 
and  constituted  periods  of  Greece  by  many  cen- 
turies, and  yet  the  harp  of.  the  Moeonian  bard 
has  a  string  that  sings  of  the  slave's  estate.  The 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  are  the  first  written 
exordium  of  Roman  institutions,  and  yet  Rom- 
ulus, long  before  the  sanctions  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  had  opened  in  Rome  an  asylum  for  the 
fugitive  slaves  of  Latium.  The  Salic  and  Riparian 
laws,  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  of  the  Thuringians, 
the  Germans,  and  the  Angles,  are  the  starting 
points  of  the  institutions  of  all  modern  nations; 
and  yet  slavery  among  them  preexisted  its  recog- 
nition in  those  codes  of  invasion  and  conquest. 
It  is  an  important  fact,  also,  that  in  all  the  legis- 
lative, historical,  or  poetical  monuments  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  slavery  is  not  prima  facie 
instituted  by  their  enactments  or  their  records; 
but  it  is  mentioned  as  a  fact  extant— a  known, 
admitted,  and  settled  fact.  Moses,  Homer,  Rom- 
ulus, the  laws  of  invasion,  and  the  results  of 
conquest,  did  not  create  slavery;  they  merely 
mention  it,  and  regulate  its  existence.  It  existed 
before  they  did. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  from  the  study  of  all  tradi- 
tions, it  does  not  appear  that  slavery  ever  was 
instituted,  founded,  or  created,  or  that  it  was  stricti 
juris,  according  to  the  expression  of  civilians. 
Positive  law  did  lay  hold  of  slavery,  as  it  did  of 
every  other  social  fact,  when  it  came  to  settle 
the  relations  of  society.  It  subsequently  watched 
over  it  after  it  had  passed  under  its  control,  de- 
fined or  modified  i£,  or  assimilated  it  with  itself, 
so  that,  at  the  period  when  the  institutions  of 
nations  assumed  their  respective  forms,  slavery 
entered  the  province  of  positive  law.  But  it  had 
its  own,  and  I  may  say  its  personal  existence 
before  it  passed  under  the  control  of  civil  or  po- 
litical law.  I  will  also  assert  upon  the  authority 
of  the  legislative  monument  of  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Romans  and  Barbarians,  which  mention  slavery, 
and  which  evidently  do  not  create  it,  that  there  is 
no  shadow  of  doubt  that  not  only  slavery  is  not 
found  in  Leviticus,  in  the  Illiad,  in  the  Carmen, 


the  song  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  as  Livy  calls  it, 
or  in  the  codes  of  invasion,  as  a  newly-created 
institution;  but  that  it  appears  there  as  an  abori- 
ginal thing;  an  olden  thing;  an  autoknon;  a  thing 
with  the  marks  of  time  upon  it,  that  had  gone 
through  a  portion  of  its  course;  so  that,  far  from 
tracing  its  birth  to  human  institutions,  slavery 
was  one  of  those  unwritten  traditions,  with  the 
hoar  of  ages  upon  its  face,  when  the  oldest  of 
those  human  institutions  were  framed,  for  the 
guidance  of  societies. 

This  body  of  condensed  testimonies  and  select 
proofs,  show  that  slavery  found  its  basis  in  the 
organization  of  primitive  society.  There,  without 
studied  contrivance,  without  written  law  or  con- 
ventional clause,  it  made  its  first  spontaneous 
appearance.  It  is  true,  however,  that  when  iso- 
lated families  were  brought  in  contact,  and  that 
with  enlarged  and  complex  relations  their  inter- 
ests were  drawn  more  closely  together;  that, 
when  the  great  generalization  of  individuals, 
which  we  call  society,  had  gradually  wrought 
itself  into  shape,  slavery  became  a  component 
part  of  the  social  system,  and  acknowledged  the 
control  and  limitations  of  the  magistrate. 

In  its  very  beginning  slavery  flowed  from  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  father;  but  when  it  was 
formally  instituted  and  organized,  new  sources 
were  opened  to  its  existence.  Capture  in  incur- 
sions and  wars;  the  claim  of  asylum  in  another 
man's  house;  the  inability  to  meet  obligations 
and  debts;  actual  want,  in  many  cases  amounting 
to  starvation,  became  additional  sources  of  direct 
«r  indirect  slavery  in  the  sequel  of  time. 

The  right  of  war  over  the  freedom  of  man  in 
ancient  society,  was  deduced  from  the  fiction  that 
mancipium  (hand- taking)  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Roman  law,  and  seizin,  as  it  is  known  among  the 
feudists,  substituted  the  captor  to  the  rights  of  the 
father  in  the  person  of  the  captive,  which  rights 
were  absolute.  This  is  deduced  from  the  fact 
that,  among  the  ancients,  the  conquered  were  con- 
sidered as  men  without  gods;  and  every  scholar 
knows,  that  in  the  language  of  earlier  writers  and 
poets,  the  gods  and  heads  of  powerful  families 
were  absolutely  identical.  This  is  also  shown  by 
the  formulas  preserved  by  Macrobius,  which  the 
aboriginal  Romans  used  in  adjuring  the  gods  out 
of  the  cities  which  they  were  about  to  storm  and 
surrender  to  pillage  and  captivity.  We  learn, 
also,  from  the  same  author,  that  the  captive,  cut 
off  from  the  protection  of  his  gods,  became  the 
ex  lex,  or  outlaw  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults — 
the  mancipium  or  property  of  the  first  man  who 
laid  his  hands  upon  him. 
The  asylums  of  antiquity  were  another  source 


of  slavery.  The  individual  who  repaired  to  thera 
became  the  res,  or  property  of  the  protector  to 
whom  he  recurred.  Theseus  established  them  in 
Athens.  Romulus  established  thenvin  Rome.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  asylums,  a  source  of  sla- 
very, existed  in  Rome  throughout  the  republican 
period — the  very  heyday  of  positive  legislation — 
and  continued  to  exist  until,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Suetonius,  they  were  closed  by  an  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius. 

That  a  prolific  source  of  slavery  was  the  con- 
traction of  debt,  no  one  acquainted  with  Grecian 
and  Roman  history  will  doubt.  Even  the  Ger- 
mans, whom,  through  their  blood  affinities  with 
the  Saxon  race,  sciolists  invariably  assume  as 
the  originators  of  modern  freedom  undefiled — 
"gambled  away,"  a.s  Tacitus  tells  us, "  the  freedom 
of  their  bodies,  and  patiently  resigned  themselves  to 
slavery."  Even  among  the  Hebrews,  the  legisla- 
tion of  Moses  provided  for  the  event  in  which  a 
Jew  is  constrained  to  sell  himself  through  pov- 
erty. It  is  true,  that  by  the  law  of  Leviticus 
the  buyer  is  instructed  to  treat  his  purchase  as  a 
hireling;  but  is  also  true,  that  Josephus  relates, 
at  a  much  later  date,  that  under  King  Joram, 
Obadiah's  widow  went  to  Elisha,  the  prophet, 
stating  her  inability  to  pay  her  husband's  debt, 
incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prophets  res- 
cued from  Jezabel,  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
creditors,  claiming  her  and  her  children  as  slaves 
in  accordance  with  law.  Thus  tenacious,  thus 
inflexible  was  the  ancient  code  of  slavery  —  of 
slavery  over  those  of  the  same  blood  and  lineage. 
Solon,  in  his  legislation,  says,  when  he  was 
called  to  reform  the  polity  of  Attica,  he  found  a 
great  number  of  Mhenian  citizens  positively  en- 
slaved to  their  creditors.  Every  scholar  knows 
well  the  law  of  the  third  table  in  Rome  —  that 
horrendum  carmen,  as  Livy  calls  it,  that  fierce  in- 
cantation of  the  law,  which  not  only  doomed  the 
debtor  to  slavery,  but,  in  the  event  of  his  having 
more  creditors  than  one,  doomed  him  to  sale 
beyond  the  Tiber,  or  his  body  to  division  and 
distribution  among  his  creditors. 

Slavery  was  an  essential  element  in  Grecian 
polity,  and  was  rigorously  defined  and  regulated. 
There  was  a  public  spot  in  Athens  called  the 
"  Hill,"  where  free-born  citizens  could  be  pub- 
licly and  indiscriminately  hired  with  slaves. 
Hence  the  Athenian  proverb  for  fallen  estate: 
"Though  late,  you'll  have  to  go  to  the  Hill." 
We  find,  too,  in  contrast  with  this,  that  the  slave, 
whether  working  for  his  master,  or  hired  out  by 
him,  possessed  so  many  more  physical  comforts 
than  the  poor  free  Athenian  citizen,  that  the  latter 
often  consented  to  abdicate  his  civic  dignity  and 
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take'the  lot  of  the  slave,  in  order  that  he  might 
share  in  the  comforts  of  his  estate.  The* works 
of  the  ancient  poets  are  the  best  testimonies  to  the 
social  condition  of  antiquity;  and  the  right  of  the 
poor,  but  free  laborer,  which  is  too  often  the 
"  divine  right  to  starve,"  is  strikingly  exhibited 
in  a  speech  of  a  free  Athenian  citizen  in  the 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes.    He  says: 

-"  What !  with  my  wretched  wages  I  mustlmy  bread,  fuel, 
an*  meat,  and  thou  askest  me  for  figs  also?  And  if  the 
Archon  does  not  call  a  meeting  of  the  people,  [his  attend- 
ance gave  him  three  obolon,  equal  to  nine  cents,]  where 
shall  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  dine  to-morrow?" 

In  the  democratic  States  of  Greece  all  labor 
was  committed  to  enslaved  races;  for  the  citizen 
was  wholly  bound  to  military  duty  and  public 
concerns.  In  the  commercial  republics  the  rural 
laborer  stood  in  precisely  the  same  condition, 
because  commerce  and  industry  were  the  natural 
appanage  of  the  free  citizen.  Athens,  on  the 
contrary,  long  held  to  her  agricultural  character; 
and  nothing  but  the  subsequent  necessities  of 
commerce  and  dominion  made  her  a  maritime 
State.  Up  to  the  administration  of  Pericles,  when 
the  city  had  culminated  into  power  by  the  splen- 
dor and  success  of  her  politics,  had  grown  rich 
by  the  influx  of  trade,  and  was  adorned  by  the 
creations  of  art,  some  of  the  best  families  of 
Athens  still'  clung  to  the  rural  soil,  with  their 
slaves  around  them,  sharing  in  their  labors  and. 
1  their  toils.  The  dark  pencil  of  Thucydides  has 
depicted  with  gloomy  energy  the  grief  of  families 
flying  from  their  country  homes  at  the  approach 
of  the  Peloponnesean  conflict'.  And  Xenophon, 
in  his  (Economics,  has  preserved  for  posterity  a 
touching  picture  of  the  life  of  an  Athenian  on 
his  paternal  acres. 

The  collection  of  inscriptions  brought  back 
by  Chandler  from  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea, 
and  the  investigations  of  Ottfried  Miiller,  supply 
instances  of  the  sale  of  slaves  in  Greece.  The 
prices,  too,  have  been  ascertained  with  great  ac- 
curacy. They  vary  from  fifty  to  four  hundred 
dollars.  All  of  these  inscriptions  are  evidently 
cotemporarywith  the  Roman  period,  for  one  of 
the  devices  invokes  the  name  of  Trajan,  and 
\  ail  look  to  a  period  posterior  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  This  accounts  for  the  enhanced  price  of 
slaves  as  recorded  in  the  later  inscriptions.  The 
jreat  achievements  of  the  Macedonian,  with  the 
subsequent  conquests  of  the  Romans,  had  thrown 
an  immense  amount  of  barbaric  gold  into  circu- 
lation, and  correspondingly  raised  the  standard 
of  value.  This  fluctuation  in  price  the  South  has 
seen.  How  strangely  does  history  repeat  itself! 
The  existence  of  slavery  in  ancient  society  is 
an  infrangible  fact;  and  the  ascertainment  of  the 


number  of  slaves  is  of  great  importance,  for  it 
touches  the  question  of  slavery  at  all  points. 
Ancient  society,  like  southern  society,  consisted 
of  freemen  and  slaves;  and  the  number  of  the 
latter  is  connected  with  its  constitution,  its  spirit, 
and  its  character.  Ancient  writers  tell  us  that 
they  were  very  numerous  in  Athens,  and  the 
cities  which,  like  her,  prosecuted  the  arts  of 
industry  and  trade.  Athaeneus  informs  us  that 
the  census  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerus,  re  turned,  for 
Athens,  twenty  thousand  native-born  citizens, 
ten  thousand  resident  foreigners,  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand  slaves.  Corinth  also  had  four 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  slaves,  and  iEgina 
had  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  Yes, 
iEgina,  a  rocky  strip, as  barren  as  the  cold  North, 
with  its  one  hundred  and  forty-four  superficial 
miles,  had  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
slaves.  The  slaves  in  Attica  were  distributed 
among  individual  owners  and  the  States.  Of  the 
former  it  is  recorded  that  Philonides,  Hipponieus, 
Nicias,  and  others,  respectively,  owned  three 
hundred,  six  hundred,  and  a  thousand,  whom 
they  hired  out,  or  worked  on  their  farms.  The 
Athenian  Government  owned  about  two  hundred 
thousand  slaves;  and  Xenophon  tells  us  that  the 
State  should  purchase  slaves  for  working  the 
mines,  in  the  "ratio  of  three  slaves  for  each 
Athenian,"  male  and  female. 

Let  us  now  pause  for  a  moment  and  see  the 
advantages  which  accrued  to  Athens  from  this 
condition  of  labor.  The  two  hundred  thousand 
State  slaves,  each  bringing  an  obolon.  a  day, 
yielded  to  the  Republic  a  revenue  of  more  than 
1 2,000,000  per  annum — twice  as  much  as  the  whole 
amount  which  the  allies  contributed  to  the  power 
of  Athens  in  the  palmy  days  of  Pericles.  Slavery 
was  not  only  the  instrument  but  the  motive 
power  of  ancient  labor,  much  less  an  adjunct 
of  luxury  than  a  productive  sort  of  prosperity. 
The  development  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  a 
city  could  be  accurately  measured  by  the  number 
and  power  of  its  arms  and  hands.  Now,  Athens 
was  not  only  a  commercial  city;  her  pursuits 
were  notoriously  industrial.  The  sum  of  her 
productions  was  not  so  much  for  herself  as  for 
all  the  other  cities  of  Greece.  The  very  necessi- 
ties of  a  somewhat  ungrateful  soil,  which  led  her 
to  check  the  unlimited  exportation  of  her  pabu- 
lum of  life  and  compelled  her  to  enlarge  the  stock 
by  foreign  importations,  induced  merchants  to 
bring  their  produce  to  her  marts  in  exchange  for 
her  manufactures.  Hence  industry  was  not  the 
pursuit  of  any  special  class,  and  our  own  Re- 
public offers  no  inapposite  point  of  comparison 
with  that  of  Athens.    Citizens  of  every  profes- 
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sion  and  grade;  generals,  statesmen,  orators,  and 
philosophers,  used  their  capital  in  the  country  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture;  in  the  city,  in  those 
of  manufactures  and  trade;  and  in  all  cases 
through  the  instrument  of  urban  and  predial 
slavery.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  especially  bore  a  large  proportion  to 
the  whole  population.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Thirty  enables  us  to  judge  of  that  number.  A 
measure  was  proposed  to  secure  political  rights 
to  those  only  who  held  property  in  the  soil;  and 
we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Lysias,  the  orator, 
that  more  than  sixteen  thousand  citizens  made 
due  proof  of  propery  in  soil  and  slaves,  while 
some  five  thousand  stood  in  jeopardy  of  their 
rights  from  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 

The  wealth  of  Attica  lay  not  exclusively  in 
the  surface*  of  her  soil.  The  "  hollow  mine  of 
earth,"  in  its  quarries  and  metals,  bosomed  treas- 
ures which  the  instrument  of  slave  labor  con- 1 
stan-tly  dragged  into  light.  The  mines  especially 
for  a  long  series  of  years  brought  abundant  wealth 
to  the  coffers  of  the  State.  "Retaining  its  eminent 
domain  over  them,  it  extended  bountiful  privi- 
leges to  promote  their  usefulness  and  yield.  These 
privileges,  in  their  turn,  brought  about  the  cus- 
tom of  the  hireling  labor  of  slaves  —  a  custom 
which  became  almost  essential,  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  mining  industry.  Indeed,  to 
carry  on  that  branch  of  activity,  it  was  not  only 
requisite  to  have  men,  but  necessary  also  to  have 
men  inured  to  its  hardships  and  experienced  in 
the  work.  But  the  laborer  in  antiquity  not  being 
free,  could  not  be  induced  to  that  labor  by  the 
prospect  of  wages;  and  slaves  hired  or  owned 
were,  therefore,  indispensably  necessary  to  de- 
velop that,  with  other  forms  of  industry.  And 
from  it  arose  the  might  of  Athens  —  from  it  the 
wonders  of  civilization  which  crowned  her  with 
all  the  royalties  of  genius  — from  it  the  compact 
power,  the  shield  and  the  lance  at  once,  which 
made  her  the  guardian  and  champion  of  Greece — 
from  it  the  supremacies  of  the  intellect  of  her 
scholars,  orators,  statesmen,  and  philosophers — 
from  it  the  navy  and  the  phalanx  that  bore  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen  over  every  wave  of  every 
sea,  and  crushed  the  insolence  of  the  invader  in 
his  hour  of  pride — from  it  the  monuments  of 
architecture,  after  the  perfections  of  which  mod- 
ern oraft  pants  in  hopeless  attempts  at  imita- 
tion— from  it  the  specimens  of  superhuman  art 
with  which  she  gemmed  every  rood  of  her  terri- 
tory, and  more  perfect  even  in  their  ruins  than 
the  most  compact  creations  of  recent  skill.  From 
this — from  the  institution  of  slavery  as  an  instru- 
ment of  labor,  as  a  fosterer  of  the  dignity  of  the 


citizen,  radicated  in  the  family  and  in  the  con- 
stitution—  inwoven  with  the  very  machinery  of 
State,  and  entwined  with  all  the  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry, commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricul- 
tural, Athens  proudly  placed  upon  her  brow  that 
crown  of  sovereignty  which  marks  her  for  the 
initiator  of  civilization,  as  she  was  the  mistress 
of  intellect. 

The  testimonies  of  Roman  legislation  and 
Roman  writers  are  equally  numerous  and  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  existence  and  authority  of  slavery. 
Without  the  existence  of  slavery  as  a  primordial 
fact  'in  the  framework  of  ancient  society,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  system  of  ancient 
politics.  Without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how,  out  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  who 
were  sold  in  the  slave  marts  of  Phoenicia,  As- 
syria, Egypt,  Judea,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  none  ever  rose  in  dignity  and 
strength  to  retaliate  on  their  purchasers.  With- 
out this  fact,  it  were  monstrous  and  incredible, 
that  so  many  geniuses  in  antiquity — slaves  them- 
selves, or  the  offspring  of  slaves;  that  JEsop,  one 
of  the  initiators  of  Greece  into  civilization;  that 
Phcedon,  a  disciple  of  Socrates  in  that  very  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  abstract  human  rights; 
that  Terence,  the  pride  of  the  drama,  and  a 
master  of  thought  in  Italy;  thatPhedrus,  Horace, 
Publius,  Syrus,  and  the  whole  of  our  intellectual 
ancestry — poets  to  whom  antiquity  awarded  the 
gift  of  prophecy  in  the  gift  of  song — who,  exer- 
cising the  priesthood  of  genius,  and  wielding 
the  energies  of  reason,  thought  and  spoke  and 
denounced — that  they  should  never  once  have 
opened  their  lips,  or  raised  their  voices,  in  vin- 
dication of  their  brother  freedmen  and  slaves. 

My  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  allow  me  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  slavery  in  the  organization 
of  Roman  society.  The  Servus  was  absolutely 
a  slave,  and  his  origin  was  twofold,  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
(Liber  1,  tit.  iii,  lex.  4,)  to  wit:  "  Servi  autem 
niscuntur  aut  fiunt."  Now,  one  is  either  born 
or  made  a  slave.  Debtors  were  made  slaves  in 
Rome  by  the  action  of  law,  and  the  punishment 
of  death  might  be  mitigated  to  slavery.  The 
willful  evasion  of  the  census  was  also  a  cause  of 
slavery;  for  Cicero  says:  V  As  the  man  who  is  a 
slave  is  free  from  the  obligations  of  the  census, 
(taxation,)  even  so  he  who  eludes  the  census 
seems  to  abdicate  his  freedom. "  (Slavery  would 
be  very  general  in  some  parts  of  the  country  if. 
the  law  applied  now.)  Whoever  refused  or  neg- 
lected to  have  himself  enrolled  in  the  Legion, 
or  whoever  colluded  with  an  accomplice  to  have 
himself  sold  as  a  slave,  and  then  claimed  the  nul- 
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lity  of  the  sale  in  hia  character  of  citizen,  and 
shared  in  the  illicit  profits,  was  made  %  slave. 
(Ulpian  Digest,  xl,  tit.  xiii.) 

Slaves  were  publicly  bought  and  sold  in  Rome, 
and  with  all  the  remarkable  symbols  which,  among 
the  Roman  people,  attended  the  legal  alienation 
of  property.  Universal  equality  is  a  mushroom 
of  recent  growth.  The  whole  social  system  of 
modern  Europe  grew  out  of  slavery,  and  now 
rests  upon  it.  While  the  teachings  of  the  Apos- 
tles were  fresh,  fugitive  slaves  were  claimed 
and  delivered  up.  The  Abbe  Greppo  says,  that 
there  is  in  the  museum  of  Turin,  a  notice-  and 
reward  on  a  papyrus,  for  two  fugitive  slaves.  The 
protnised  reward  is  three  thousand  drachms, 
($270,)  in  either  case,  for  him  who  shall  bring 
back  the  fugitive.  For  him  who  shall  reveal  his 
whereabouts,  if  in  a  sacred  place,  two  thousand 
drachms,  ($180,)  and  five '  hundred  drachms, 
($50,)  if  in  the  dwelling  of  a  solvent  man.  In  the 
former  case,  the  difficulty  of  his  recapture  was 
increased;  for  legal  process  shrunk  before  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  priesthood,  and  there- 
fore a  larger  reward  was  offered.  The  date,  the 
year,  the  reign,  are  all  complete  in  this  notice — 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  II.,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  9th 
day,  in  the  year  146. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  that  slavery  was  a 
primordial  and  universal  fact;  and  I  have  traced 
it  up  the  stream  of  time  to  those  awful  mysteries 
which  enshroud  the  origin  of  society.  I  have 
appealed  to  a  long  line  of  monuments,  historical, 
poetical,  and  philosophical — sacred  and  human; 
to  codes  and  creeds,  too,  to  show  its  primitive 
existence.  Voices  from  the  east  and  voices  from 
the  west;  voices  from  the  precincts  of  Eden,  and 
from  the  summits  of  Sinai;  voices  from  the  depths 
of  darkling  antiquity,  and  from  the  glare  of  high 
civilization;  voices  from  the  sanctuaries  of  God, 
and  from  the  seat  of  the  Praetor;  voices  from 
every  tradition  of  every  nation  that  lived  upon 
the  tide  of  time  past,  proclaim  the  primitive,  con- 
sistent, and  undeniable  fact  of  original  slavery. 

Need  I  ask  to  what  extent  modern  philanthropy 
and  modern  progress  have  burst  the  bands  of  the 
slave?  Need  I  ask  how  the  doctrine  of"  univer- 
sal equality"  has  been  inaugurated?  In  Paris  it 
has  been  baptized  behind  barricades,  and  with 
torrents  of  blood.  In  London  it  has  been  pressed 
back  into  the  gutter  by  disciplined  steel.  All  over 
Europe  it  has  risen  in  insurrection,  and  been 
crushed  beneath  the  tre*ad  of  armies.  How  many 
dynasties  in  Europe  would  survive  for  twenty 
days  the  disbandment  of  standing  armies?  How 
many  social  systems  there,  would  quickly  perish 


in  insurrection,  in  the  convulsive  grasp  of  which 
throne  and  temple  would  sink  down  together? 
And  have  no  streets  on  this  continent  been  stained 
with  blood,  and  no  cities,  through  mob  violence, 
been  wrapped  in  flames  ?  Does  not  yonder  city 
(New  York)  pay  $1,000,000  to  save  her  quiet 
from  brawl  and  fray,  and  her  people  from  theft 
and  murder  and  arson?  And  does  not  yonder 
other  city  (Philadelphia)  pay  $600,000  for  the 
same  vital  purposes  ?  And  have  n%t  both  girdled 
themselves  round  with  a  standing  army  of  police- 
men to  save  themselves  from  the  violence  of  their 
own  free  white  citizens  ?  Are  these  the  flowerage 
and  fruitage  of  free  society?  The  legal  bands 
of  slavery  may  be  dissolved;  but  necessity  im- 
poses a  still  sterner  one.  Serfs  were  emancipated 
because  hireling  labor  was  cheaper.  Capital  and 
muscle  are  facing  each  other,  and  the  antagonism 
between  them  in  free  society  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislative  lead-line.  There  isagath- 
ering  conflict  between  socialism  and  slavery.  The 
North  British  Review  of  November,  in  an  article 
on  the  workmen  of  Europe,  says: 

"  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  pressing  questions  of  the 
present  day  is  how  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  without  so  disturbing  the  present  order  of  things 
that  the  violence  of  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
original  evil,  without  merely  shifting  the  burden  of  injus- 
tice, and  substituting  one  class  of  wrong  for  another1}" 

This  is  said  of  the  workmen  of  England  —  of 
philanthropical  and  civilized  England,  who  prop- 
agates her  abolition  theories  through  blood  and 
ashes  and  tears. 

But,  sir,  it  is  r>ot  my  purpose  to  engage  in 
retort  or  invidious  comparison,  and  I  will  there- 
fore leave  this'line  of  remark. 

Slavery,  in  ancient  days,  was  universal.  It 
was  existent  in  the  frame-work  of  all  the  people 
who  make  up  modern  nations.  As  an  inevitable 
conclusion,  it  either  exists  now,  or  it  does  not 
exist.  If  it  does  not  exist  now,  then  the  Cau- 
casian race,  through  social  metamorphoses,  have 
passed  out  of  it,  and  have  vindicated  their  capa 
cities  by  making  it  an  instrument  of  advance- 
ment, or  rising  superior  to  it;  for  the  very  Saxons, 
the  boasted  standard  of  civilization  and  morality, 
for  ages  existed  under  a  slavery  tenfold  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  South.  In 
ten  centuries,  it  would  then  appear,  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe  have  worked  their  way  through 
barbarism  and  slavery  to  a  high  civilization. 
How  fares  it  with  the  Ethiopian  ?  For  five  thou- 
sand years  he  has  been  in  contact  with  a  higher 
civilization;  he  has  basked  in  the  civilization  of 
Persia,  and  had  his  Numidian  wars  with  Car- 
thage; has  been  in  contact  with  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt  before  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies;  has  been 
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m  contact  with  Greece  and  Rome,  and  England 
and  France,  and  he  still  is  and  ever  has  been  a 
savage.  If  the  providence  of  God  did  not  make 
kirn  an  inferior — if  the  necessities  of  civilization 
did  not  require  his  subordination,  how  happens 
it  that  he  has  been  stagnant  and  stationary  for 
five  thousand  years?  How  happens  it  that  his 
intellectual  nature  has  ever  been  impenetrable  to 
science  and  freedom  ? 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  they  have  never 
been  educated.  Nations  educate  themselves — 
races  educate  themselves.  Who  taught  the  Phoe- 
nicians the  art  of  navigation  ?  Who  taught  the 
Egyptians  their  science  ?  Who  taught  the  Greeks 
that  creative  genius  which,  with  forms  of  un- 
matched beauty,  has  colonized  the  sanctuaries 
of  art  in  every  civilized  land?  Who  taught  the 
Romans,  the  builders  of  justice,  the  arts  of  empire 
and  legislation  ?  Who  taught  ythe  nations  of 
modern  Europe  their  various  capacities  ?  They 
ail  taught  themselves.  The  African  has  failed  to 
do  so  because  he  was  destitute  of  capacity.  The 
earth  was  gradually  prepared  for  different  varieties 
of  material  and  animal  life.  Inferior  varieties  of 
the  same  genus  preceded  higher  varieties.  May 
not  the  same  great  law  have  been  applied  to  all 
animal  life  ?  And  as  strata  upon  strata  rise  up 
in  the  material  kingdom,  each  culminating  higher 
and  higher,  may  there  not  have  been  gradations 
ef  races  among  men,  each  preparing  the  way  for 
a  higher  race,  until  all  human  excellence  was  con- 
stellated around  the  Caucasian  family  ? 

I  approach  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second 
branch  of  my  argument,  viz:  the  ability  of  the 
South  to  establish  and  maintain  a  separate  and 
independent  Government.  Stigmatized  by  north- 
ern legislation,  and  disparaged  by  northern 
purists,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  resources  of  the 
South,  and  her  self-sustaining  capacity.  It  is 
well,  too,  that  the  South  should  examine  them 
for  her  own  sake,  for  she  is  driving  down  the 
darkling  tide  of  events  to  the  moment  when  she 
will  have  to  take  her  own  safety  into  her  own 
hands.  This  Hall  yet  rings  with  insolent  and 
unfraternal  homilies  against  her  honor,  charac- 
ter, and  morality;  and  the  statute-book  is  crowded 
with  acts  of  oppressive  legislation  against  her. 
What  single  blessing  has  this  Government  be- 
stowed upon  the  South?  Has  it  covered  her 
with  wealth?  Has  it  embalmed  her  in  honor? 
Has  it  guarded  her  peace  ?  Has  it  shielded  her 
from  the  incendiary?  No;  it  has  done  none  of 
these;  but  through  oppressive  legislation  it  has 
confiscated  the  property  of  her  citizens;  and 
through  the  hands  of  the  fanatic,  it  has  applied 
the  torch  to  their  dwellings.     Threatened,  then, 


with  a  belt  of  fire,  and  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  abolitionism,  the  South  may  and  should  look 
to  her  own  resources. 

What,  then,  make  up  the  power  of  a  nation? 
Population,  territory,  commercial  facilities,  and 
the  value  of  her  material  productions.  What 
is  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  South  ? 
There  are  within  her  limits  more  than  eleven  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  four  times  as  many  as  inhab- 
ited the  original  Thirteen  Colonies,  when  they 
won  their  independence  from  the  mother  country. 
With  more  than  seven  millions  of  whites,  and 
four  millions  of  African  slaves  to  till  her  soil,  even 
amid  the  exigencies  of  war  can  she  not  defend 
her  territory  from  invasion,  and  protect  her  flag 
from  insult  against  all  comers  ?  Is  there  danger 
of  insurrection  ?  Did  the  slaves  of  the  South 
rise  against  their  masters  in  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
|  olution,  when  her  soil  was  scourged  with  civil 
trife,  when  master  was  arrayed  against  master, 
and  when  British  armies,  encamped  upon  her 
plains,  offered  them  their  flag,  and  urged  them 
to  rebellion?  No.  Wives  and  daughters  were 
guarded  by  their  brawny  arms  and  unfaltering 
loyalty,  while  husbands  and  fathers,  far  away  in 
the  tangled  swamp,  and  on  the  rocky  mountain 
top,  were  fighting  the  enemy.  In  the  Revolution, 
British  emissaries  failed  to  excite  the  southern 
slave  to  insurrection,  and  the  emissaries  of  Yan- 
kee philanthropy  will  fail  as  signally  now;  for  it 
is  a  historical  fact,  that  more  slaves  have  been 
stolen  from  us  since  the  organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  one  month,  by  our  northern  brethren, 
than  were  seduced  away  by  the  British  during 
the  whole  revolutionary  war. 

Does  the  South,  then,  lack  physical  power  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  independent  Govern- 
ment ?  If  the  United  Colonies  in  '76  could  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  independent  Government 
against  the  mightiest  Power,  with  less  than  three 
millions  of  people,  cannot  the  South  do  it  now 
with  more  than  eleven  millions  ? 

Is  the  South  (I  mean  the  slave  States)  weak 
in  territory?  She  now  embraces  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-four  square  miles,  exclusive  of  Kansas, 
while  there  was  but  eight  hundred  and  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-two  square  miles 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  Thirteen  Colonies; 
Then,  four  fifths  of  her  soil  was  untrodden  by  the 
whites,  and  savage  foes  lurked  in  every  wilder- 
ness. JVbw,  industry  and  the  arts  are  scattered 
all  through  her  limits,  and  her  whole  surface  is 
breeding  wealth,  while  no  foes  ferment  within 
her  midst.  Her  geographical  area  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  mightiest  nations  which  have  ruled 
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the  world  since  the  dawn  of  civilization;  and 
around  her  are  falling  Governments  whose  frag- 
ments are  within  her  grasp. 

What,  then,  does  she  want  of  territorial  power 
to  establish  and  maintain  an  independent  Govern- 
ment? ' 

Does  the  South  lack  facilities  for  commercial 
intercourse  ?  Look  at  the  following  table ,  and  tell 
me  what  more  she  wants: 

Table  showing  the  shore  line  of  States  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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Number  of  harbors  in  the  different  States  on  the 
coast,  and  the  principal  ones  on  rivers  to  the  head 
of  tide.     [Incomplete.] 

Number  of  harbors, 
(not  including  all 
States.  upon  rivers.) 
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Massachusetts. 51 

Rhode  Island. ? 

Connecticut 32 
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Pennsylvania. 
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Delaware 3 

Maryland 1* 

Virginia 2% 

North  Carolina 52 

South  Carolina 21 

Georgia !•' 

Florida 66 

Alabama 4 

Mississippi 10 

Louisiana 33 

Texas 
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The  table  of  harbors  is  incomplete,  but  the  full 
table  will  only  increase  the  number  of  those  of 
the  South,  and  show  her  still  greater  relative 
superiority.  A  line  of  sea-coast  skirts  her,  har- 
bors indent  her  coast,  and  magnificent  rivers  give 
access  to  every  portion  of  her  territory.  The 
ocean  highway  is  at  her  feet,  and  ample  rivers 
bear  the  products  of  her  soil  and  industry  to  that 
maritime  highway  where  fleets  of  merchantmen 
congregate.  With  railroads  and  rivers  travers- 
ing every  portion  of  her  territory — with  safe  and 
ample  harbors  indenting  her  coasts,  and  with  her 
shores  washed  by  the  ocean,  what  does  the  South 
lack  of  mere  facilities  for  transportation?  Noth- 
ing— literally  nothing.  If,  then,  she  established 
an  independent  and  separate  Government,  would 
she  be  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the  world, 
by  reason  of  her  geographical  position?  Her 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea-coast  and  rivers  give 
the  answer.  She  is,  throughout  her  whole  extentr 
by  the  act  of  God,  in  contact  with  the  commercial 
world.  All  through  her  runs  a  great  commercial 
nerve. 

The  South,  then,  does  not  want  people,  or  ter- 
ritory, or  commercial  facilities  to  establish  an 
independent  Government;  does  she  lack  material 
resources? 

Lvet  us  turn  to  the  statistics  of  exportation,  and 
see  which  section  furnishes  them.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  late  report,  sets  down 
the  exportation  of  domestic  produce,  exclusive 
I  of  specie,  at  $266,438,051.  Of  this  amount,  cot- 
ton, which  is  exclusively  from  the  South,  fur- 
nishes $128,382,351;  tobacco  gives  $12,221,843; 
and  rice  yields  $2,390,233— both  of  wl^ch,  also, 
are  exclusively  southern;  breadstufFs  iind  pro- 
visions are  estimated  at  $77,686,455;  product? 
of  the  forest,  at  $10,694,184;  of  manufactures, 
at  $30,970,992;  of  the  sea,  at  $3,356,797.  Now 
take  $128,382,351  for  the  value  of  cotton,  and 
$12,221,843  for  tobacco,  and  $2,390,233  for  rice, 
which  are  exclusively  southern  staples,  and  we 
have  the  sum  of  $142,994,427,  which  the  Soutk 
contributes  to  the  exportation  of  the  country  in 
three  staple  products,  which,  in  the  Union,  are 
only  raised  within  her  limits.  But  her  contri- 
bution does  not  stop  here.  Of  the  $77,686,455 
furnished  by  breadstufFs  and  provisions,  she  con- 
tributed, at  least,  $25,000,000;  of  the  products  of 
the  forest,  in  the  shape  of  lumber,  &c,  she  con- 
tributed about  $5,000,000,  or  one  half  of  th« 
exportation.  These  $30,000,000  added  to  the 
$142,994,427,  which  we  have  already  shown  was 
furnished  by  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  make  up 
$172,994,427,  out  of  the  $266,438,051,  to  which 
1  the  whole  domestic  exportation  amounts.    This 
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would  leave  $93,443,624,  for  the  domestic  ex- 
portation from  all  the  free  States.  But  this  is 
more  than  they  are  entitled  to.  Of  the  #30,970,992 
contributed  by  domestic  manufactures,  at  least 
$10,000,000  is  the  value  of  the  raw  material  not 
grown  at  the  North.  This  leaves  only  $83,443, 624 
as  the  contribution  of  the  free  States,  against 
$172,994,427  as  the  contribution  of  the  southern 
or  slave  States  to  the  domestic  exportation  of 
the  country. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  South  furnishes 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  exportation  of  the 
Union,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  oppressive  action 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Although  for  years 
she  has  been  fighting  for  her  life,  she  has  brought 
into  being  and  sustained  that  commerce  which 
now  whitens  every  ocean,  and  carries  our  flag 
over  every  water.  What  has  been  the  financial 
action  of  the  Government  towards  her  ?  Heavy 
duties  have  been  laid  upon  those  articles  which 
she  consumed;  while  those  which  entered  into 
the  manufactures  of  the  North  have  been  mostly 
upon  the  free  list.  By  an  invidious  discrimina- 
tion northern  prosperity  has  been  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  South.  To  protect  northern  in- 
dustry oppressive  duties  have  been  laid  upon 
articles  necessary  to  the  South;  while,  through 
these  duties,  the  revenue  has  been  swollen,  and 
profligate  expenditures  resorted  to  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Thus  the  South  has  been  oppressed,  and  the 
Government  corrupted. 

The  tables  will  show  that  this  is  no  fancy 
picture.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sets  down 
the  amount  of  revenue  from  duties  on  imports 
for  the  las,t  thirty  years  at  $1,000,000,000.  The 
average  duty  has  been,  during  that  period,  at  least 
thirty-three  and  one  third  per  cent.,  which  makes 
the  value  of  imports  for  that  time  $3,000,000,000. 
During  the  thirty  years  referred  to,  the  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice  of  the  South  furnished  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  exportation,  in  exchange 
for  which  the  imports  were  received.  The  South 
thus  contributed  more  than  $750,000,000  out  of 
the  $1,000,000,000  which  the  Government,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  levied  upon  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country.  History,  in 
after  time.,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Union,  will 
write  down  the  startling  fact,  that  a  common  gov- 
ernmental agent,  created  by  common  struggles 
and  common  sacrifices,  by  its  positive  financial 
acts,  within  thirty  years  confiscated  $500,000,000 
of  the  property  of  one  portion  of  those  who  reared 
it  up;  for  at  least  that  sum,  by  unjust  duties,  has 
been  abstracted  from  the  South. 

While  the  Government  revenue  has  been  drawn 
mainly  from  the  South,  the  Government  expendi- 


ture has  been  mainly  at  the  North.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  injustice  and  oppression,  covering  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  the  South  still  furnishes 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  exports  of  the  coun- 
try. Tyranny  has  not  been  able  to  benumb  her 
energies.  Confiscation  has  not  dried  up  the 
sources  of  her  prosperity. 

Are  not  the  resources  of  the  South,  then,  abun- 
dant to  establish  and  maintain  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent Government?  With  an  exportation 
of  $200,000,000  (for  $30,000,000  of  cotton  goes  to 
the  North,)  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  less  than 
half  of  what  she  now  pays,  would  give  her  a 
revenue  of  $30,000,000,  which  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment. With  the  great  nerve. of  commerce  in 
her  hands,  has  she  anything  to  fear  from  the 
Powers  of  the  World?  The  loss  of  the  cotton 
crbp  would  cover  England  with  blood  and  an- 
archy, and  shake  down  the  strongest  thrones  in 
Europe.  The  South,  then,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Powers  of  Europe.  What  she  has  to 
fear  from  the  North  I  will  let  others  discuss. 

We  have  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  popula- 
tion, in  territory,  in' commercial  facilities,  and  in 
material  resources,  the  South  is  abundantly  able 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent government.  Can  the  North  do  so?  I 
will  leave  her  to  determine  that;  for,  if  this  Union 
is  dissolved,  my  destiny  will  not  be  there,  and  I 
care  not  to  trouble  myself  about  her  resources. 

Sir,  this  Union  is  in  mortal  peril.  The  clouds 
betoken  a  coming  hurricane,  which  will  sweep 
the  deck,  and  may  swamp  the  ship.  We  are 
now  touching  the  foam  line  of  the  breakers,  and 
the  spray  is  already  upon  our  brow.  A  wise  and 
bold  statesmanship  may  save  the  vessel;  com- 
promise and  conciliation  will  ingulf  it.  Enemies 
must  be  beaten  down — not  temporized  with.  The 
Administration  which  attempts  to  consolidate  a 
party  without  establishing  a  principle — which 
compromises  the  future  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
present,  will  perish.  The  States-Rights  party  of 
the  South  are  done  with  compromises;  they  stand 
upon  the  Constitution,  and  there  they  will  con- 
tinue to  stand,  though  imploring  Administrations 
should  topple  down,  and  parties  perish  around 
them .  They  have  yielded  the  ' '  last  j  ot  and  tittle ' ' 
that  they  mean  to  yield;  and  if  more  be  required, 
they  will  fight  Administrations  and  parties,  and 
if  need  be,  the  Union  itself.  The  institutions  of 
the  South  must  and  will  expand  into  the  tropics, 
and  you  can  no  more  repress  her  expansive  en- 
ergies than  you  can  throw  back  the  bursting 
seed  into  a  state  of  "  torpor  and  undevelopment." 
The  South  has  her  destiny  to  fulfill,  and  it  is 
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carrying  her  with  the  steady  tread  of  a  Roman 
legion  into  those  southern  countries  on  her  very 
borders,  where  Governments  are  falling,  and  so- 
cieties melting  away,  and  men  lapsing  into  bar- 
barism. Around  her  are  lands  on  the  main  and 
in  the  sea,  opulent  in  resources,  and  admirable 
in  geography — lands  which  have  been  scourged 
with  a  tyranny  as  terrible  as  any  in  the  annals  of 
Mongolian  conquest,  and  they  spread  open  to  her 
civilization  and  institutions,  while  her  expansion 
over  them  is  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  Government,  and  arm  her  with  self-pro- 
tection. The  States-Rights  party  will  be  true  to 
this  destiny — will  close  round  the  car  of  progress, 
and  resolve  that  whatever  else  may  perish  the 
South  shall  be  saved. 

Note. — The  etymology  which  derives  the  word 
servus,  a  slave,  from  the  verb  servare,  to  save, 
although  ingenious,  is  not  satisfactory.  If  it 
were  derived  from  servare,  because  the  captor 
having  it  in  his  power  to  kill  the  captive,  eum 
servat,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  have  said  he 
was  a  servatus,  not  a  servus,  which  in  that  form  and 


sense  is  an  absurdity  in  Latin.  But  no  verb  can 
be  the  primitive  of  a  noun;  or,  in  other  terms,  the 
substantive  thing  or  action  which  the  verb  de- 
scribes as  existing  or  performed,  must  precede 
the  word  which  describes  or  defines  its  existence. 
The  word  servus,  a  slave,  from  which  the  word 
ser-vire,  to  be  a  slave,  to  serve,  is  derived,  comes 
from  an  oriental  radical  sar  and  ser,  both  of  which 
mean  to  tie,  to  bind,  to  chain  up,  in  the  verb 
sense,  and  in  the  noun  sense,  a  tying,  a  chaining, 
a  bond,  a  chain,  a  shutting  up.  The  Greek  rad- 
ical of  8ov\os,  a  slave,  makes  this  clear.  The 
radical  is  dol  and  doul  both,  and  it  means  weight, 
burden,  toil,  the  appanage  of  slavery.  In  the 
'secondary  sense  it  implies  pain,  affliction,  sor- 
row, in  which  sense  it  appears  in  the  Latin  words 
doleo,  to  grieve,  dol-or,  grief,  sorrow. 

I  have  indulged  in  this  criticism,  because  I  d» 
not  believe  that  slavery  finds  its  origin  in  com- 
pacts of  violence,  in  warlike  incursions,  or  i» 
forcible  subjections;  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
a  normal  state  of  society,  and  to  have  grown 
up  and  expanded  like  other  rudimentary  insti- 
tutions. 


Printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Congressional  Globe. 
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